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THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE LEVER : 


A VERY COMMON ERROR CORRECTED. 


ARCHIMEDES, illustrating the power of the lever, said, if he 
had a place to stand upon, and apply it aright, he could move the 
world. It is very much so with the machinery of reform. It 
has at command principles of such vast power, that they require 
only a right application at the right spot to insure in time com- 
plete success. Every one knows the mighty energies wrapt up 
in steam and powder; but all these energies, unless applied 
aright, are powerless alike for good or for evil. A whole cargo 
of powder might be burnt in the open air without any decisive 
effect ; and every day there is imperceptibly generated over the 
earth an amount of steam sufficient, if properly condensed and 
applied, to propel a hundred times as many steamers as are now 
in the world. 

So in the cause of peace. Its principles are powerful enough ; 
but the difficulty lies in getting them rightly applied. Apply them 
thus, and the result would be certain; but not a few mistake the 
proper point, as well as proper mode, of their application for our 
purpose. How many will say, ‘we are all for peace, and need 
no further information or appeals to set us right. So with the 
mass of intelligent people. The difficulty is not with us or with 
them, but with rulers who bring on war, and with warriors who 
wage it at their bidding. Go to these men, and you will spend 
your ammunition to some purpose; but, until you reach the 
actual makers of war, you can accomplish little or nothing.’ 

There is some show of reason in this, but very little of reality. 
It mistakes the genius of our cause, and overlooks the seat and 
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50 The Right Point for the Lever : (May, 
mainspring of its power. We do not entirely distrust rulers, but 
can put no dependence on their agency ; for most of them are 
amazingly ignorant respecting this cause, strangely insensible to 
its claims, and the last men in the world to move earnestly in its 
behalf. In monarchical or aristocratic governments, the war- 
system is the yery pivot of their power; and in republics rulers 
will never venture to change the stereotyped war-policy except 
in response to a strong, unmistakeable demand for the change 
from the great body of the people. The mass of politicians, in a 
country governed like our own, will always linger for their safety 
in the rear of their constituents, and will timidly wait to see 
either what they demand, or what they will support. All legisla- 
tion here is a mere echo of the people’s voice; rulers in their 
best estate, are only agents to do the people’s bidding; too often 
mere weather-cocks, whose sole use is, not to regulate the 
winds, but simply to show which way the wind blows. You might 
as well rely on a weathercock to beat back a tempest, or hold 
down a tornado, as depend on ordinary politicians, the chameleons 
of party politics, to introduce of themselves any radical or impor- 
tant changes in the domestic or foreign policy of our govern- 
ment. If we want such changes, we must first create a popular 
demand for them; and only when such a demand shall come up, 
‘actually or prospectively, from all parts of the land, and 
threaten an appeal in downright earnest to the ballot-box, will 
the men in power alter the stereotyped policy of ages. 

It is so with all reform. Where did the temperance reforma- 
tion begin? Not in Congress, nor in any of our State Legisla- 
tures, but in the bosom of the people, and reached rulers only 
through the influence of popular example and opinion. How 
came England first to denounce the slave-trade as piracy, and 
next to abolish slavery itself throughout her western dominions: 
Did her boasted Parliament lead the van? No; that Parliament 
sternly resisted the whole movement some thirty years, and yield- 
ed at last only to the all-pervading, all-controlling power of an 
altered public opinion. It was the work of the people; and 
rulers barely registered, when they could no longer refuse with 
safety to register, their will in the form of law. The people, 
rising in their majesty and their might, poured their million 
voices upon the ear of a reluctant Parliament, until politicians 
dared to resist their wishes no longer. It was, in fact, the 
triumph of a Christian people, wielding the moral omnipotence of 
the gospel. Every reform begins with them, and proceeds with 
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slowly yet surely accumulating power, until rulers yield to their 
demands, and merely clinch the nail which the people have driven 
tothe head. And they will clinch every nail which the people 
shall thus drive. They must do it, or let others take their place 
who will. 

Here is the only sure or possible way to success. We would 
appeal directly to rulers, nor distrust them any further than 
we can help; but they neither will nor can go farther or faster 
in behalf of our object, than .the voice of the people shall dis- 
tinctly and imperatively demand. Let them really insist on 
having all difficulties between nations adjusted .by pacific means 
alone ; and it would very soon be done with incomparably more 
ease than national disputes are now fought to aclose. Let the 
people as a body rise to demand such substitutes for war as we 
have urged for thirty years past; and we should ere long see 
Mediation, Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations take the place 
of war in the settlement of all international controversies. 

Here, then, is the place to apply the lever of peace. We 
must go to the people first, and then may we, with good hope of 
success, go with our requests to rulers. Backed by an undoubt- 
ed public opinion, and carrying with us the pulpits and presses of 
the country, and thousands of petitions directly from the people, 
we shall then, but not till then, calculate confidently on enlisting 
the government sincerely and earnestly in behalf of our’ object. 
The decisive battle is to be fought, not in Congress or the Cabi- 
net, but before the mass of the people; and our great work for 
peace is to enlighten, convince and interest them. This work is 
well begun in both hemispheres; but it ought now to be prose- 
cuted with more than a tenfold increase of its agencies. In this 
preliminary, indispensable work of popular agitation, scarce a 
fiftieth part as much is doing as ought to be; and, if the plans 
now prominently before Christendom for superseding war by 
rattonal substitutes should fail, it will be owing mainly to lack of 
timely and adequate effort in this department. Our friends in 
England understand this matter well, and are bringing the great 
practical issue of war or peaceful substitutes first before the 
people, and then before their rulers by petitions enforced by the 
demands of a partially rectified public sentiment. They propose 
this year to spend $25,000 in this work ; and, when an equa) 
amount of effort shall be put forth here for the same purpose, we 
shall confidently expect ere long to see our own government be- 
ginning to move in earnest on the subject, 
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CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


WE designed, but failed by mistake, to give in our Jast some account of the 
special efforts begun anew on our side of the great waters, in behalf of this 
grand ultimate substitute for war. Our Executive Committee united with 
that of the League of Brotherhood in appointing a joint committee on the sub- 
ject, the substance of whose address to the public we record for reference, 
though at so late an hour. 


Appress or THE American ComMITTE&E For A Concress or Nations.— 
‘¢ The Peace Societies in Great Britain and the United States early perceived 
that most of the wars of modern civilized nations were occasioned by disputes, 
for the settlement of which there was needed, either a Common Arr:TEr, or 
PrincipLes or Law, not supplied by the uncertain and unauthorized preced- 
ents called ‘ The Law of Nations ;’ and in the belief that the establishment of 
this Arbiter or these principles on sufficient authority, would be the means of 
preventing al] wars, they proposed a Concress to be composed of Delegates 
from all the Sovereign Powers according to this arrangement, whose duty it 
should be, to form such a code of international Jaw as would receive the assent 
of all, and become a basis, on which an impartial Court could determine fu- 
ture disputes. 

We will not detain you with a relation of the successive discussions and 
measures through which this proposal has passed to its present maturity : we 
will only say in brief, that memorials in its favor to the British Parliament and 
to the Congress of the United States, at different times, have met with friendly 
reception ; that the Legislature of Massachusetts has twice passed Resolutions 
recommending it ; and that a large volume of Essays on the subject, issued by 
the American Peace Society, has been presented to many of the leading Sov- 
ereigns and eminent Statesmen of Europe and America, by whom it has been 
acknowledged with approbation.’’ 


The Address, after alluding to special encouragements to effort since the 
Peace Congress at Brussels, and the spirited operations consequent upon it in 
England, matters already recorded on our pages, thus proceeds : — 


‘* We would now appeal to American citizens of every class, party and de- 
nomination, to encourage and aid us, zealously and unitedly, in this truly bene- 
ficent work. We believe we offer a scheme by which all the burdens, horrors 
and crimes of war may be forever precluded, and a state of universal friendship 
and prosperity be introduced, correspondent to the advance of the age in sci- 
ence and civilization. We appeal to the humanity of Philanthropists ; for the 
practice of war is more destructive of life, comfort, liberty and virtue, than all 
the other corrupt customs of the world combined. We appeai to the piety of 
Christians ; for the wide diffusion of the love of God and men enjoined in the 
gospel, finds its greatest obstruction in warand martial preparations. We ap- 
peal to the patriotism of Citizens ; for we would that our country should have 
the glory, in all future ages, of leading in this enterprise of universal pacifica- 
tion, to which it is pledged by its past agency in the cause, its constant pacific 
professions, and the freedom of its institutions. We also appeal to the inter- 
ests of commerce, and the policy of Political Economists ; that the enormous 
sums of money, hitherto wasted in war, may be employed in fertilizing the 
earth, and securing competence to its inhabitants. 

It is asked, how can unconnected individuals give us the aid we solicit? We 
reply, by circulating this and our other communications ; by social conversa- 
tion and persuasion ; by participation in publie meetings for this purpose ; by 
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petitions to Government ; and by acquainting us with persons who are quali- 
fied and willing to proceed as our Delegates to Europe. And we would inti- 
mate to the friends of peace, who may be blessed with wealth, but not with 
the Jeisure for personal service, that pecuniary contributions to defray expen- 
ses, are necessary in this, as in other benevolent movements. 

Rosert WatTERSON, Samue. G. Howe, 

Ezra 8S. Gannett, Freperick W. Hoiianp, 

Braprorp SuMNER, Georce Merrit, 

Amasa WALKER, Wm. C. Brown, 

Watrter CHANNING, Asa Firz, 

Josnua P. BLuancnuarp, James Totman, 

Grorce C. Beckwith, Cuarwes B. Fairsanxs, 

Cuar.Les SuMNER, A.uBert ToLMan, 

Wm. H. Cuannixe, Tuomas Drew, Jr., 

Warren Burton, 

Joint Committee for a Congress of nations.’’ 


GREAT MEETING IN BOSTON. 


By appointment of the foregoing Committee, a publie meeting on the sub- 
ject of a Congress of Nations, was held in Bosron at the Park Street Church, 
Wednesday, March 28th, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Although the weather was 
very unfavorable, there was a considerable attendance of auditors of a highly 
respectable character. 

John Tappan, Esq., was called to the Chair, and Rev. F. W. Holland ap- 
pointed Secretary. ‘The Rev. Dr. Sharp being called on by the Chairman, 
offered an earnest and appropriate prayer. 

The Chairman then stated the object of the meeting. It is to give our voice 
in favor of universa] peace, and to co-operate with others of our fellow men in 
hastening the period, predicted in the inspired volume, when men shall Jearn 
war no more, when swords shall be beaten into plough-shares, and spears into 
pruning hooks. The purpose of this and similar mevtings, is to devise a 
practical scheme for the abandonment of war ; to persuade nations to adopt the 
plan, often pursued in individual cases between man and man, of submitting 
their differences to friendly arbitration. ‘To consider this subject we have as- 
sembled, and invoked the blessing of the Most High upon our efforts, irrespec- 
tive of denominational divisions or political associations, joined together as 
friends of peace, as followers of the Prince of Peace. 

Mr. J. P. Blanchard said he had been requested by the Committee to open 
the discussion by giving a brief statement of the nature and progress of the 
object we are to consider, as a guide to others ; he should not therefore enter 
into any arguments or illustrations in defence of it, which would be left to the 
more interesting speakers who would follow. ‘The nature of the object was 
easily stated ; it was simply the plan of a Congress formed by delegations from 
the Governments de facto of the nations who should agree to it, in some cen- 
tral place in Europe or elsewhere, who should there form a code of interna- 
tional law, which does not now exist, for the regulation of the conduct of na- 
tions towards each other ; but without the least encroachment on their separate 
independence, or any interference in their internal Government ; and then this 
to be followed by a permanent Court of Nations composed of the most emi- 
nent civilians, who should adjudicate cases as they arise between nations on 
the basis of the principles of law to which they have agreed. ‘The idea of a 
confederacy for mutual peace was not new ; many such had been formed from 
the time of the Greek Republics to the present time, and others had been 
proposed by eminent statesmen and writers. They were all defective, inas- 
much as they all contemplated the enforcement of their decrees by martial 
coercion, whereas our plan proposes to trust for submission to its awards 
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to the honor of nations, ever more binding than the fear of war. Mr. B. 
theu related the process through which the subject had gone in America and 
Europe ; and he concluded by offering in the name of the Committee, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions for consideration : 

‘1. That, regarding war as opposed to the principles of the Gospel, and the 
best interests of mankind, we rejoice with gratitude in view of the ardent pro- 
gress and prospective triumphs of the cause of Peace. 

2. That we deem it incumbent on all the faithful followers of Christ, the 
sincere lovers of their country, and the compassionate friends of humanity, to 
devise and urge some arrangements, by which the varying interests or rival 
claims of nations may be adjusted without recurrence to the slaughters, deso- 
lations and miseries of war. 

3. That the projected general Congress composed of Delegates from differ- 
ent nations to form a code of international law by unanimous concurrence of 
their Governments, on the basis of which disputes between such nations may 
be afterwards adjudicated, will afford a safe and efficacious method of settling 
disputes, which might otherwise lead to war, and enable the governments 
adopting it to disband their enormous military forces, and thus allay their mu- 
tual fears, and remove an intolerable burden from their people. 

4. That the Peace Congress at Brussels last September, so respectable in 
numbers, so harmonious in it8 deliberations, and so Christian 1n its spirit, has, 
in our belief, deeply impressed the public mind, both im this country and in 
Europe, with sentiments favorable to the union of the whole civilized world 
on the principles of universal peace. 

5. That we look with fervent hope to the efforts of Cobden and his associ- 
ates in the British Parliament, Visschers, and the eminent members of the 
Belgian Government, Bouvet and others in France, to banish war, with all its 
ruinous expenses and demoralizing influences. 

6. That the signal service rendered by our distinguished countryman, Elihu 
Burritt, to the peace movement in Europe, and his untiring, disinterested labors 
in its behalf, merit and receive our highest approbation and gratitude. 

7. That we heartily respond to the call for a Peace Convention at Paris in 
August next, and urge on our friends in the United States to aid us in making 
the American delegation to it as large as possible.’ 

Amasa Walker, Esq., next addressed the meeting. He spoke on the folly, 
the absurdity of supposing that a resort to war could settle national disputes, 

or satisfy either party engaged in the conflict. It is strange that the common 
sense of a civilized people, especially the strong common sense of a Yankee 
nation, should not perceive, that after ali the labor, the expense, the misery 
and destruction of war, the object sought by such means was never obtained, 
and, if any point was to be gained, it was afterwards accomplished by some 
other means entirely distinct from the war. It is easy to show that neither 
nations nor individuals can ever give real, satisfactory reasons for any wars that 
have ever happened. They cannot tell what they fight for, if you bring them 
to a point by a plain question. A gentleman and lady residing in England 
went with their son— quite a child — to view a splendid picture of the battle 
of Waterloo painted by an eminent artist. They were delighted with the 
beauty and execution of the painting. ‘* But, father,’’ said the child, after 
gazing intently on the battle scene —‘‘ what was it all for??? ‘ What for! 
my son?— why it was — it was— you had better ask your mother.’ But the 
boy could get no better information from the mother; so they advised him to 
inquire of the exhibiter, an old soldier who had been in many battles. ‘‘ Sir,” 
inquired the lad, ‘‘ what did these people in the picture fight for?’’ ‘ What 
for!’ replied the puzzled official, ‘ why, I cannot tell what it was for ; I never 
thought about hat before.’ 

Mr. W. then adverted to the Congress of Nations — gave some account of 
the meeting at Brussels; of the labors of Elihu Burritt and others, and the 
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great and general interest produced throughout Europe by them. He felt 
greatly encouraged by the present aspect of affairs. It was once thought im- 
possible that the corn laws should ever be abolished in England. It is now 
said that a Congress of Nations can never be established. But Mr. Cobden’s 
motion in the House of Commons for a reduction of military expenses, has 
been sustained by 78 votes; this was a surprising circumstance. Of course 
the bill did not pass; nobody expected it would ; but this vote was a demon- 
stration absolutely astonishing, and most encouraging to the friends of peace. 
The corn laws have been abolished; the Congress of Nations can be estab- 
lished ; it must be; it will be! He advised all who had the means and inten- 
tion of visiting Europe the ensuing season, to accept a delegation to the Peace 
Convention in Paris next August, assuring them that, if they did so they 
would find themselves in highly respectable company at this Convention. 

Rev. E. M. P. Wells asserted that a Congress of Nations was not a new 
thing. We already have, in this Union, such a Congress of thirty nations 
united in one compact ; al] our disputes are promptly settled by the Supreme 
Court, whose decisions are peaceably submitted to. Suppose they were 
resisted, and a disunion took place, great Massachusetts might find it expedi- 
ent, on some slight provocation, to annex little Rhode Island, and then on 
some other to take in Connecticut, and then other States, till it was New Eng- 
land against New York, and so on to interminable wars. He had heard much 
about the right of defensive war ; he would not argue that point; admitting 
that one nation really stood on the defensive, the opposing nation adjudged 
that she did so too, and we wanted a Congress of Nations, if for nothing else, 
to deterraine what is defensive war. Our war with Great Britain was defen- 
sive, although we declared it because she committed previous aggressions. So 
in the war with Mexico, though our armies invaded the country, and took pos- 
session of the very Capital, yet it was all done in self-defence — nobody must 
doubt that! The uncertainty as to what constitutes defence, was illustrated 
by a pleasant juvenile anecdote. Wars were made on the slightest pretences — 
a dispute about a barren strip of land, an alleged insult offered to an Ambassa- 
dor, a disregard of a piece of colored bunting, or even an old bucket, as in 
Italy, was often a sufficient ground of war. Serious offences do indeed some- 
times arise, for we are told in Scripture that ‘‘ offences must come ;’’ but is 
war the proper remedy? Is it any remedy? Is not the supposed remedy in 
all cases far worse than the disease? Mr. W. made many eloquent remarks 
of a religious nature, showing the contrariety between war and Christianity ; 
and spoke most encouragingly of the practicability of peace principles, their 
accordance with the Gospel of Christ, and as an object of his mission, and ex- 
pressed his own earnest hopes that-the Society which proposed such an object, 
would receive the blessing of God upon their labors, and the cordial co-opera- 
tion of Christian philanthropists. 

Rev. Geo. C. kwith gave some account of his own experience in the 
cause. He stated that ignorance of it was one of the greatest obstacles to its 
success ; that few comparatively were aware of the means requisite for its pro- 
notion. Most people thought that peace was a very good thing, if it could be 
obtained ; but they had no idea that either money, or time, or talent were re- 
quisite for the diffusion of its principles through the community. They as- 
sented to the declaration that war is inconsistent with religion, and all good 
sentiments, but did not see that any thing could be done to insure peace, or 
prevent war, as society is now constituted, and of course they did not take the 
trouble to look into the subject. They maintain that war is necessary, that 
the world could not get along without it, that it is useless to attempt to sup- 
press it. He censured all such opinions, and maintained that the abolition of 
war is perfectly practicable. If men could only be persuaded to examine the 
claims of the cause of peace ; if they would only attend to a few plain facts 
which could be stated, an overwhelming amount of evidence would prove its 
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efficiency if funds could only be obtained to carry out its measures. It is in- 
credible how small an amount has ever been contributed to this object. In 
thirty-four years, since the peace movement commenced, less than $ 150,000 
has ever been contributed to this cause; and this to convert millions of people 
to peace, who in that time had spent millions upon millions for war! 

Rev. Charles Brooks thought that parents should teach the principles of 
peace early to their children ; that Sunday schools and day schools should im- 
press those principles on their pupils. Parents are anxious that their children 
should be intellectually and fashionably educated, taught the languages and 
sciences, especially the arts by which money is to be made; but neither at 
home nor at school, are their religious and moral natnres cultivated. Would 
parents begin in the nursery ; would teachers take the New Testament — the 
most perfect Peace Manual—for their guide, and its blessed author for a 
model, such an entire change would be effected in the habits, opinions and 
whole aspect of society, that we should want no Congress of Nations for the 
preservation of peace. Mr. B. paid a warm tribute to our worthy friend, 
Elihu Burritt, who went to Europe with poverty in his pocket, and the riches 
of intelligence in his head, and of love in his heart, and who has already 
achieved a greater change in the opinions respecting established and time-hon- 
ored customs and systems than any man has ever yet done in so short a time. 
He had insisted on the doctrines of peace, on an early ineulcation and constant 
enforcement of them; and he (Mr. B.) repeated that a truly Christian educa- 
tion could alone prepare the community to receive these doctrines. He there- 
fore urged most solemnly on parents the duty of thas preparing their offspring 
for this blessed truth. 

The Chairman, in rising to close the meeting, remarked that the principal 
obstacle to the advancement of a cause like this, lay in the fact that men in 
power had every where an interest in the maintenance of the present system, 
and especially of military establishments. As an instance of this, he had read 
in a London paper received this day, that Lord John Russell had seven broth- 
ers, four of whom were in the army, and three in the navy. Something like 
this was the case with other members of the Parliament. Was it to be won- 
dered at that such a body should be opposed to Mr. Cobden’s motion, for re- 
duction of military forces’ It was rather surprising that so many as 78 votes 
were found in favor of it. 

The Chairman was about to put the Resolutions, when Rev. Dr. Gannett 
arose. Ile said he had not intended to speak oa this occasion, and was aware 
that the hour was late ; but he was reluctant that the meeting should separate 
without coming to some definitive and practical result on the object for which 
it was convened. ‘That object he understood to be; not the peace question at 
large, but simply the measure of a Congress of Nations. He then explained 
his ideas of a Congress and Court of Nations, substantially the same as in the 
resolutions and elsewhere. ‘To this we must confine our attention. 

Hie met with two objections to this scheme. First, that such an institution 
is unnecessary, considered as a conservator of peace. ‘The people of the world 
are tired of war, and desiious of peace; they have commercial intercourse, 
treaties, and diplomatic relations with each other, and defensive preparations, 
which are sufficient for the preservation of peace, and there is no further danger 
of wars. He answered this briefly, but satisfactorily, by reverting to the wars 
still existing in India. Our late war with Mexico, the unquiet and armed 
state of Europe and other reasons, which went clearly to show that some such 
measure as the Congress of Nations is absolutely necessary. 

The other objection is, that the establishment of such a Congress is imprac- 
ticable, and even if established, its Jaws and decisions could not be enforced, 
and would not be obeyed. But this impracticability is not stated. In what 
does it consist? Cannot the Governments of some nations make an agreement 
that they will make a law to regulate their conduet with each other, and with 
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such other nations as shall successively come into the compact? Certainly, 
they can. Cannot they send delegates for the purpose, to meet others, and 
form such a law? And cannot they form such a code founded on principles 
they all shall perceive to be just and righteous? Is there any thing impracti- 
eable in this? And cannot a Court be established to decide questions under 
this law? Is it said competent men eannot be found? But when Lord Ash- 
burton and Daniel Webster settled a boundary question peaceably, which had 
been for years under unsuecessful negotiation, and was on the eve of produe~- 
ing a war,,why cannot such men be found to settle every question? The 
race of such men is not to be extinct. There will always be Daniel Websters 
to decide every question, especially when they have a sound rule to go by. 
‘ But these decisions cannot be enforced, and nations, whose claims are rejected 
will refuse obedience to them.’ This allegation is an unjnst libel on the intel- 
ligence and moral character of civilized nations. There is such a thing as con- 
science, such a thing as a sense of justice, and, above all, a sense of what is 
tenaciously retained and deeply prized, national honor. If two high-minded 
men will expose their lives to each other in a duel rather than suffer an imag- 
ined stain upon their honor, will not the rulers of nations equally sensitive, 
give up some unimportant interest rather than suffer the deep disgrace before 
all the world of refusing the awards of an authority to which they had pre- 
viously agreed? 

The Re&olutions were again read by the Secretary, and put by the Chair- 
man, and unanimously adopted by rising. On motion of Mr. Blanchard, it was 
voted, ‘* That it be recommended to the citizens of other Cities and Towns in 
the United States, who feel disposed to promote the institation of a Congress 
of Nations, to call meetings, similar to this meeting, for an influence on public 
sentiment.” 





PEACE AND FINANCIAL REFORM. 


‘THESE questions, inseparable in the affairs of government, are now agitated 
together in England. The friends of peace, in their meetings and publications, 
urge with great force the financial argument, and the financial reformers in 
theirs are insisting on a pacific policy as indispensable to any considerable re- 
duction of national expenses. These subjects are beginning to agitate the 
masses there very much as in the days of the anti-corn-law movement. The 
same man, Richard Cobden, is now, as then, the acknowledged leader; and 
at a meeting not long ago in Manchester, no less than 8,500 persons were 
supposed to have been present, and thousands obliged to leave for want of 
room to sit or stand within hearing of the speakers, From the speech of Mr. 
Cobden on that occasion, we will subjoin extracts enough to show the general 
spirit of the movement : 


_ Ricwarp Cogpen, at Manchester.—1 have moved, and in your name I hope 
it will go forth to the country, that we co-operate with the financial reformers 
of Liverpool in their agitation for financial reform, on the condition that we 
advocate a return to the expenditure of 1835. In 1835, the affairs of this gov- 
ernment were carried on for ten millions less of money than they are this year, 
and I have ventured to propose, in a letter which may have probably met the 
eyes of some of those present, that we should go back to that expenditure. [| 
have waited for three weeks before I have the opportunity of saying a word in 
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public in defence of my views, to see what would be said against that recom- 
mendation. Well, I must confess, they have not given me much to answer. 
I have heard it said, and it is probably the most valid argument that can be 
urged, that the population has increased since 1835.. Well,.it-has; our num- 
bers are 1246 per cent. more than they were then; and our opponents say that 
you must allow a larger sum for the government of .a greater number than a 
smaller, I admit the argument so far as civil government goes, and in my 
plan I allow 40 per cent. more for the civil government than was expended in 
1835. But I deny that thirteen years of additional peace is an additional ar- 
gument why we should have an increase of our forces. 

Here I am very glad to call to my aid the opinion, of a statesman who 
probably will be allowed by our opponents to be an authority in this matter. 
Towards the close of last session of parliament, Sir R.. Inglis, the member for 
the University of Oxford, uttered this extraordinary doctrine —very extraor- 
dinary every where but at Oxford —that the longer you remained at peace, 
the greater the probability was that you would go to war. (Roars of laugh- 
ter.) His idea seems to be that men in time of peace were only being fattened 
up for a speedy slaughter. (Roars ef laughter.) Now, hear what Lord Pal- 
merston said in reply to him :— 

‘ But I look to the general tendency of men’s minds towards peace, and | 
differ from the hon. member for the University of Oxford, who thinks that the 
long duration of peace renders war more probable ; I think, on the contrary, 
that the duration of peace renders its continuauce more likely, and will make 
countries more disposed to settle their differences otherwise than by war.’ 

Well, in 1835 we spent £11,600,000 for our army, navy, and ordnance ; 
and I propose that we now shall not expend more than £10,000,000. What 
I take from the expenditure for warlike purposes in 1835, I add to the civil ex- 
penditure in 1848. We spent for purposes of civil government in 1835, 
£4,300,000 ; I allow £5,900,000 for the civil expenditure of the government 
now ; and taking into account the saving which I contemplate in the cost of 
collecting the revenue, and in the management of the crown lands, which | 
have seen estimated by a financial reformer at something like half a million, 
taking these into account, I am allowing more than actually they are now ex- 
pending for the ordinary expenses of the civil government of this country ; and 
thus you get rid altogether of the argument that increase of population requires 
an increase of expenditure to govern the people. 

Then, there has been another argument used, that, during the last year, 
and the year before, there was a deficiency of revenue. We have spent more 
than we have received, and we borrow money ; and, therefore, even if my 
financial] plan should be carried out, there still will not be the ten millions to 
dispose of in the remission of taxes. Well, my answer to that is this, that if 
the revenue has fallen off during the last year and the year before, it has been 
because the balance-sheets of our merchants and our manufacturers have fallen 
off likewise. ‘The revenue has been deficient because the profits have been 
deficient in the trade of every man in the country; but now, that you have 
food at moderate prices, trade reviving, instantly you see the revenue increas- 
ing, and next year, perhaps this year — the next year certainly — will see you 
having a surplus revenue as certainly as you had a deficiency last year. 

But I say, and I want to keep the financial reformers to this point, give me 
the expenditure back again of 1835, and I will guarantee you the remission of 
ten millions of taxation. Now, where is the difficulty of returning to the ex- 
penditure of 1835? Why, the whole question lies in the amount of your 
warlike armaments. ‘The whole question is, will the government be content 
to waste ten millions of money in unproductive services like your fighting es- 
tablishments —I mean your fighting establishments in a time of peace. Will 
our government be eontent with ten millions, and if not, why not? I want the 
arguments why not. I was asked the other day by a M. P., ‘ When are you 
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going into the details, to show how you are going to carry on the government 
upon your plan?’ My answer was this: *1 should be a very bad tactician, 
and a very bad logician, if, when I have made a proposal that the government 
should earry on its warlike establishments with ten millions of money, if I did 
not call upon them to give me an answer, and to show me why they cannot 
carry it on with ten millions. I put them on the defensive. I ask them 
whether they have made the most of the money they have got. How do you 
think they dispose of the money! Why, you have got 150 admirals, besides 
50 retired admirals. Well, how many do you think you employ? - Why, 
during the heat of the great French war — the greatest war on record — when 
you had nearly 1000 pennants flying, you never employed more than thirty-six 
admirals at one time! And at this time, you have but 14 admirals that you 
can find active service for: with all their ingenuity of putting admirals to work 
where they are not wanted, still you can find employment only for 14.. Then 
{ find in our army vou have a colonel for every regiment who does the work, 
and another colonel for every regiment, who is the tailor to the regiment! He 
never goes into the regiment: he never sees it. If he were to go into the 
regiment, the men would not obey him. He has no more to do with the regi- 
ment than I have. 

But | won’t confine myself to the abuses and the waste that take place. 1 
will not Jend myself to the delusion that is now being practised on the country 
by those politicians who pretend to go with us for real financial reform, but 
who are only trailing a red herring across our path, as they used to do on the 
free-trade question, who tell us, that by savings, by economy in the dock yard, 
by better management, you can make a saving, and that you must have no 
saving by a reduction in your forces. Now, | lend myself to no delusion like 
that; [tell you plainly from the outset, that in order to effect such a reduction 
of your expenditure for your armaments as you require for a relief to the coun- 
try, that will be a material relief, felt in the homes and the firesides of the 
population of this country, you must reduce the number of men. You must 
be content with a smaller manifestation of brute force in the eyes of the world. 
You must trust something to Providence — something to your own just 
intentions, and your good conduct to other nations; and you must not 
put faith in that costly, that wasteful expenditure, arising from so great a 
manifestation of brute force, as you now do. 

Now, gentlemen, I will bring this matter home to my opponents with 
a very few figures. How is it we have had this great increase in the 
cost of our armaments? Has it been only an increase of waste, an increase 
in the number of admirals, and an increase in the number of colonels? No: 
it is because you have increased the number of your men. 1! hold in 
my hand a statement made by ‘Lord John Russell in the House of Com 
mons last session. 1 will quote his own figures. He gives me the increase of 
the army, navy, and ordnance since 1835, and in 1835 the number of men in 
all these services was 135,743; in last year there were 196,063. ‘The in- 
crease in the number of men in the army, navy, and ordnance since 1835, has 
been 60,320. Now, what has been the inerease of the expenditure? In 
1835 the expenditure for al] these services was £11,600,000. In the present 
year it is upwards of eighteen millions of pounds. ‘The increase of the men 
has been as nearly as possible 50 per cent.. and the increase in the money has 
been about 50 per cent. also. Why, gentlemen, we in the Heuse of Com- 
mons, when the votes are brought forward for our army, navy and ordnance ; 
when the secretary at war, or the secretary of the navy or ordnance brings for- 
ward his budget, he says how many men he wants! And when the number 
of men is voted, all the other expenses follow as a matter of course. It is 
perfectly understood that when you have voted the men, you must vote cor- 
responding establishments in every other direction. And, therefore, whilst J 
admit that there are abuses, a monstrous waste, a reckless management; yet 1 
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say, if you want a material reduction in your armaments, you must at once 
boldly face this plan of reducing the number of the men engaged in those ser- 
vices. 

Well, gentlemen, why should you not reduce them? Why have they 
been increased? Has ever any body asked himself, why has all this in- 
crease taken place? There has always been an excuse for it at the time. 
Whenever there has been an augmentation of our forces and our expenditure, 
there has always been an excuse for it. But what I complain of is, that when 
the occasion for which those increases have taken place has passed away, we 
have never had a decrease. 1| have told you the sum obtained for these esti- 
mates in 1835. It was the lowest point. In 1836, there was a cry got up 
that we were going to be invaded by the Russians. It was that which made 
me fiyst turn pamphleteer, to write against this mania that the Russians were 
coming to invade us on the coast of Norfolk some foggy morning. ‘That was 
made an excuse for increasing our navy. I remember very well that in 1839, 
after those unfortunate scenes at Monmouth, in which Frost, Williams, and 
Jones were engaged —I suppose | must call it a rebellion— there was a pro- 
posal moved by Lord John Russell, for an increase of the army 5000 men. 
It was proposed specifically to meet the case of the chartist riots ; but when 
‘tranquillity returned, we never heard a word of redueing these men. If you 
follow, step by step, the increase of our armaments, you will find that there 
has always been some special and ready excuse. At one time we must needs 
go and settle affairs in Syria, with which we had as much to do as with the 
affairs of the moon. We had a large fleet bombarding Acre, and fighting 
Ibrahim Pasha, or some other pasha. That was a ground for sustaining an 
increase of our armaments. We had a squabble with the French at ‘Tahiti. 
That was another pretence to keep up more armaments. ‘Then the dispute 
with America brought many thousands; and in 1845 there was a dispute 
about the Oregon boundaries. As President Polk talked a great deal of bal- 
derdash, and some men in the House of Representatives talked more nonsense 
than usual, our government proposes a large increase in the navy, and we had 
this great ‘‘ squadron of evolutions’’ fitted out, this squadron of evolutions 
that is still going on with its revolutions. ‘This wasas a demonstration against 
America; but the Oregon question was settled, the boundary question was 
settled, the Tahiti question is settled, the chartists are well employed and 
quiet ; and where is the pretence for keeping up all those armaments which 
you have established ? 

But, gentlemen, I have not forgotten the last excuse. You remember this 
time last year, I stood on this platform to raise my voice, in conjunction with 
yours, and we stood almost alone against that wicked attempt to impose upon 
us, by increasing our national defences to protect us against an invasion from 
France. Now, gentlemen, by way of parenthesis, and for your encourage- 
ment, and for the enconragement of the country, let me just remind you of 
the progress of opinion since then. We then had to fight against an increase 
of our overgrown establishments, and to fight an up-hill battle; but we suc- 
ceeded. Now, here is a proposal before the country to reduce the cost of our 
armaments nearly one half, and that proposal is receiving more favor now 
within the last twelve months than our resistance to an increase of armaments 
did just twelve months ago. And why is it? Why, because, in spite of all 
attempts to mystify the public mind on the subject, events on the continent 
have, trumpet-tongued, declared that the attempt to slander and malign the 
French nation at that time was a most wicked injustice perpetrated on 2 great 
people. Why, gentlemen, we were told this time last year, ‘ Oh, it is trae 
the French are quiet now, because Louis Philippe, who is the Napoleon of 

eace, is on the throne. But only let him die, and you will see how those 
rench people, that are now kept in by this wise monarch, will break out 
upon ether nations.” Well, Louis Philippe is politically dead. ‘The French 
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people were thrown entirely upon their own resources—the bridle on their 
necks — the bit in their mouth— the people were all-powerful to do whatever 
they willed, and the government, down on their knees in the mud, ready to 
follow the people even unto the utmost bent of their passions, Now, has 
there been, amidst that thirty-five millions of people, our neighbors — has 
there been one whisper that can justify the slanderous imputations alleged last 
year by these wicked alarmists, those most wicked panicmongers that I will 
never forgive — if I do, I will never forget to remind them of it — (laughter) — 
has there been one act of the French people, I say, to warrant the imputation 
that they wished to come and attack yout (No,no.) No! ButI won’t 
confine myself to that. ‘There was something nearer home which every body 
assumed the French were much more likely to attack than to attempt to con- 
quer England. 1 say, has there been the slightest manifestation on the part 
of the F’rench people to make the Rhine the boundary of their empire? Have 
they molested Belgium? Have they assaulted Holland, or invaded lialy? 
Have they shown the slightest desire or disposition for conquest in any direc- 
tion whatever? On the contrary, wherever a public man has sought to con- 
ciliate the French people, has he not addressed them in terms of peace; and 
has he not promised them above all things that he will follow a pacific policy? 
Now, take their present president —a Nepeloan Bonaparte — I say nothing 
of his fitness to be a president of the republic ; that is an affair of the French 
people, not of ours; but, when this individual was canvassing the I'rench 
people for their suffrages, how did he accost them? Why, if our panicmong- 
ers understood the I’rench character correctly, the way for Louis Napoleon to 
have addressed the French people, was to have promised them a war of ag- 
gression upon England, or at Jeast upon Belgium. What did he say in his 
address? ‘* With war there can be no mitigation of our sufferings. Peace, 
therefore, shall be the most cherished object of my desires. At the time of 
her first revolution, France was warlike, because others compelled her to be 
so. She was invaded, and therefore she retorted with her conquests ; but 
now, that nobody attacks her, she can devote all her resources to peaceful 
amelioration, without abandoning a firm.and honorable policy.’ 

Now, gentlemen, does that look as if you have been wisely spending your 
money in fortifying yourselves, and keeping up your enormous standing arma- 
ments, because certain parties who are interested in clothing regiments, and 
admirals with nothing to do, choose to tell you that the French people are a 
mighty hob-goblin, anxious to come and devour you some morning? But lI 
don’t confine myself to Franee. I take Germany, and I take Italy. I say no 
where, amidst the convulsions where monarchs have abdicated, and popes and 
potentates have run away in the disguise of lacqueys, and gone down on their 
knees before the mob, I ask you where, in all Kurope, there has been amongst 
the people one sign or symptom of aggressive war on their neighbors ? 

Now, gentlemen, beware of being mystified again. I said last year the 
people were for peace; but when the revolution broke out in France, the 
panicmongers turned round upon me and said, ‘ Here is Cobden come back 
from the continent, and said that the people were all. for peace, and here you 
see they are all broken out in a state of war.’ They have not been in a state 
of war, but in a state of revolution, to obtain precisely the same objects for 
which this country went through a process of revolution two centuries ago. 
And though in France their gain in the way of practical liberty has not been 
80 great as in other countries, for they had a fair amount of practical freedom 
before their last revolution, yet, when you compare the state of Germany now, 
and of Italy too, with what it was when I was there not two years ago, | say 
that the Germans and Italians, with their convulsions, slight and evanescent 
compared with the ten years’ civil war which it required in England to gain 
the victory over the prerogative of our first Charles, sang. mare gained an 
amount of freedom which it required ten years’ civil war in England to obtain, 
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I left them in these countries with every newspaper and every book under the 
strict control of a censor and his scissors ; not a newspaper allowed to be read 
but what the government officer must first read it over, and affirm it, or ex- 
punge what he pleased. I found them with closed courts of justice, adminis- 
tering laws not by oral testimony in the presence of tlie accused, but by writ- 
ten documentary evidence ; without representative forms of government, with- 
out trial by jury. And now, though they may blunder and stumble in the 
path of freedom, they are at least on the highway for obtaining constitutional 
principles so soon as they are in a condition to use them. They may have 
them the same as we have now; and in spite of all the attempts of our reac- 
tionist press to decry the revolutions of the continent, and to back the despots 
and their soldiers, who are willing to fight for tyranny, 1 stand here in the 
name of this great meéting, to express the sympathy of the public of England 
for the people who have been contending for their country’s liberty. I say, 
that the progress of constitutional rights on the continent must be favorable to 
the continuance and preservation of peace, because, I think, I have proved to 
you, that the mass of the people on the continent, as well as the mass of the 
people in this country, ate favorable to peace, and averse to war. 

And there is another guarantee, gentlemen; I defy you to show me how 
any government or any people on the continent can strengthen themselves, 
even if they choose to carry on a war of conquest. Let France invade Ger- 
many, it only makes Germany united like one man; the whole Teutonic race 
are united to repel the French. What is now the predominant passion in 
Germany? Nationality. The union of Germany not for aggressive force, 
but for defensive succor, What is the cry in Italy? Nationality. What is 
the contest between Lombardy and Austria? Austria might have long pos- 
session of Lombardy. ‘The house of Austria might call Lombardy part of its 
territory, but you have another race, and the Latin race is one which will not 
be governed by the Teutonic race. And, though the Austrians may keep 
down the Lombards by Radetsky and 100,000 men, it is not ascurce of strength, 
but of weakness, to Austria. And I defy you to show me any conquest, or 
partition of territory, that has taken place within the last century in Europe, 
that is not rather a source of weakness than strength to those who have gained 
the acquisition of territory. 

Take it at the worst — let the nations of the continent quarrel as they please, 
who, I ask, is coming to attack you, if you let their politics alone? And that 


‘brings me to the other question as to the policy we must adopt and enforce, if 


we wil] have economy in our armaments. It is that we let other people man- 
age their own affairs. The Spaniards, who have some very wise maxims, 
say a fool knows more of what is going on in his own house than a wise man 
does of what is passing in that of hisneighbor. Now, if we would apply that 
to nations, and mind our own business, and give foreigners credit for being 
able to manage their business better than we could manage it for them, it 
would save us a great deal of money, and they would get reform still better 
and sooner. Now what are we doing? There cannot be a petty squabble of 
Europe, or hardly in any quarter of the globe, but you must have a great fleet 
of line-of-battle ships from England to go and take a part in it. You are in- 
terfering between the King of Naples and his Sicilian subjects; and what is 
the consequencet You are detested by both parties. An Englishman-is 
hardly looked upon favorably any where, because you are looked upon a8 
traitors. They speak of you with contempt and execration— not because 
they undervalue your qualities as men ;— as men they are ready to pay you 
the highest tribute; bat as a nation, as a government, you have interfered 
with their politics from one side of the peninsula to the other, and they cordi- 
ally hate the nation for having thus meddled. It is the same with Spain. 
Handreds of millions have you spent on Spain; and what is the present state 
of Spanish feeling? 1 have travelled from one end of Spain to the other, and 
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i never heard the name of the Duke of Wellington mentioned! He fought 
their battles, as we. persuaded ourselves, all through the peninsula. I never 
saw his portrait or his bust, though I saw Napoleon’s portrait, and the por- 
trait of his marshals every where. Why is it? Napoleon and the French 
are more popular in Spain than the Duke of Wellington, or any Englishinan. 
It is the same at this moment in Greece and Portugal. The English people 
are hated every where because of their interference in their politics. 

Well, now we have another argument to meet. They tell us we must keep 
up enormous armaments, because we have got so many colonies. People tell 
me, ‘ Why, you won’t abandon our colonies?’ But, I say, ‘ Do you intend 
to hold our colonies by armies, to retain them by the sword and ships of war ¢”’ 
I consider that is not a permanent hold upon them. I want to hold them by 
their affections. And besides, recollect that our colonists, as a general rule, 
are the very people to protect themselves. Every man has got a rifle or a 
fowling-piece ; and if there is any body goirg to attack them, any natives or 
savages in their neighborhood, they can protect themselves quite well. Be- 
sides, there is another guarantee for them,— if civilized men treat savages 
with justice and humanity, there is never any necessity to quarre] with them. 

Well, then, with respeet to our navy. They tell us that our navy is neces- 
sary, because of our trade with our colonies. I should have thought that that 
was just the trade where we did not want a navy at all. It is a sort of coast- 
ing trade; our skips are at home when they get to our colonies. We don’t 
want any ships on the coast of the United States of America, which is a 
colony broke loose from us ; and we ought to bless our stars that it did break 
loose. ‘They never would have been such customers a8 they have been if the 
aristocracy of England had had that pleasant field of pasturage for their 
younger sons. No; you don’t want a ship of war to protect your trade with 
the United States; and last year the exports to the United States were 
£10,900,000 worth of our produce, two or three millions more than the ex- 
port to all our colonies put together. 

But, gentlemen, you have to make up your minds to one thing —that you 
can’t afford all this waste. It is not a matter of choice with you. I tell you, 
you are spending too much money as a nation. It is not merely your general 
taxation, but it is your local taxation as well. And mark me, the more you 
waste upon armaments in imperial taxation, the more you will have to spend 
in poor-rates, and other local taxes. I say, you must husband your national 
resources, or you will be lighting the candle at both ends, and you will have 
it seon burned out. But one thing J must notice, and it is of paramount im- 
portance to the English people. It is, that we should not allow ourselves to 
acquire an undue and an exaggerated notion of our own importance as a na- 
tion, or to take an undue and too unfavorable view of other countries. It is 
through your insular pride that cunning people manage to extract taxes from 
you. They persuade you that nothing can be done abroad unless you do it. 
They persuade you that you are so superior to all other countries, that unless 
you are constantly on the watch, your next neighbor,—France, for instance,— 
is nothing but a land of brigands, ready to come and attack you, and carry off 
your property. Until we, as a nation, can give credit to other countries for 
having intelligence to work out their own liberties, and their own institutions, 
with time such as we took to work out our own, unless we car believe that 
there is something of honesty and honor in other countries that wiil protect 
you from any unjust aggression on their part, you will always be armed te 
defend yourself from their imaginary attacks. 

Now, gentlemen, the view I 1ake of the matter is this, that other nations 
are so intelligent that they don’t require you should always be armed to the 
teeth, in order tu let them know how strong you are. I don’t believe the 
French would come to attack the English merety because they happened to 
have a few less ships of war, or a few less of armament, than they used to 
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have. That government, and that country, will Jook far behind your manifes- 
tation of forces ; and will inquire what is the wealth of that people, and the 
power and public spirit of that people. Are they a contented people, or a 
discontented people? Are they attached to their institutions? Are they gov- 
erned well? Will they unite as one man against an enemy, if he comes to 
attack any one individual of the community? If they can see there are those 
latent powers behind, depend upon it they wont wantonly rush into a war 
with you, even if you don’t always go armed to the teeth, and show that you 
are ready for fighting. Why, take the case of the United States. America 
has been, three times within the last ten years, in a state of collision with two 
of the largest powers of Europe — twice with England, and once with France. 
We had our Maine boundary difficulty, and our Oregon boundary question ; 
and the United States had its quarrel with France on their claim for compen- 
sation of a million sterling, which France refused to pay. What was the 
issue of thuse misunderstandings? When the money was refused by France, 
General Jackson, who was at the head of the American government, published 
his declaration, that if the amount was not forthwith paid, he would seize the 
French ships and pay himself. Well, now, at that time—TI have it from the 
Americans themselves — at that time the French had three times the force of 
ships of war at sea that the Americans had. Admiral Macaw was in the 
Gulf of Florida with a fleet large enough to have ravaged the whole of the 
coast of America, and have bombarded their seaports. But did France rusk 
into a war with the United States? No; France paid the money. And 
why? Because France knew right well that if she had provoked an unjust 
war with the United States, the ships that were lying afloat, and the men-of- 
war that were ready, were nothing compared to what would swarm out from 
the harbors and the ports of America, if they were brought into a collision 
with another country, from an unjust attack upon their rights. They knew 
that the Americans would be united as one man against them ; and as Ameri- 
ca had a larger mercantile marine, and a greater number of sailors in the mer- 
eantile navy than Franee had, France knew pretty well that in the end— 
though, in the first instance, the battle would have been to the strong, in the 
end the battle would have been to the country which had the greatest resources 
in merchant ships and sailors. (Applause.) What was the course in our 
own country —in England? I spoke to you of the Oregon territory. In 
1845 there was a talk of a war about Oregon, with America. Now, bear in 
mind that America never spent more than £1,200,000 in one year upon her 
navy at that time; we are spending this year between seven and eight mill- 
ions. But will any body tell me that America fared worse in that Oregon 
affair because she had not all her money invested in ships of wart Yet we 
increased our navy. But America never increased her ships, and 1 believe 
they never put up a single gun to fortify a single town. But did America 
fare any worse for that? No. We sent out Lord Ashburton to America, 
and it was on American soil we settled that negotiation. We paid America 
the compliment of sending out a peer of the realm tosettle it ; and rumor does 
say that America made a good bargain in the settlement; but of this I a: 
sure, that the English government never measured the strength of America 
by the namber of ships she had afloat. No; it was the spirit of the people, 
the prosperity of the people, the growing strength of the people, the union of 
the people, the determination of the people; it was that which commanded 
respect, and not going always with sword in hand. Now, gentlemen, what I 
want you to do as a nation, is to believe that other countries just take the 
same measure of us as we take of America, and that they will not come to 
attack us just because we reduce our armaments to the maximum of ten mil 
ions sterling. On the contrary, I believe that other countries will follow our 
example, nay, that, if we afe not quick, France will set us the example. All 
their best men advocate a reduction of their army. There has been a formal 
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resolution to reduce the army one half. Gen. Cavaignac, and all the heads of 
parties, advocate that reduction as the only means to save the country from 
financial confusion. Let us aid them in the good work; and, though our 
government will not come to a friendly understanding, let us urge the pro- 
priety of national differences being settled amicably. Let us, from this hall, 
where we have gained victories in peaceful conflicts before, and where we 
shall gain more yet, tell General Cavaignac and others, that if they work on 
to reduce the armaments of France, we will venture to say that, man for man, 
pound for pound sterling, we will reduce the cost of our armaments, in pro 
portion as they reduce theirs. 

And now, gentlemen, when they tell us that we are in danger of collision 
with any foreign power — when I am told, as I am in the House of Commons, 
that a couple of drunken captains at the antipodes may, by coming to a collis- 
ion, embroil this country in a war with France at any moment — when I hear 
such arguments as these used to show that we ought always to be armed and 
prepared for such a conflict, — I ask you, as Christian and reasonable men, 
why should not our government listen to the proposition now made in many 
a public meeting — the proposition which I shall submit to the House of Com- 
mons next session — that our government should insert in the treaties with 
foreign nations, a clause binding them, in a case of collision with two drunken 
captains, or a squabble between two consuls at Tahiti, to submit the subject 
matter of dispute to arbitration ? 


REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tuis work of Judge Jay is at length before the public; and we think its 
great merits, as well as the high reputation of its author, must secure for ita 
very wide circulation. It is a masterly performance ; and every American 
citizen, every person that has heard of the Mexican war, would do well to 
peruse this fearless, impartial, most thorough exposure of its wickedness as 
the crowning act of a cunningly devised and long pursued scheme to extend 
slavery over countries previously free, and thus perpetuate its control over our 
own national government through all coming time. Here is the upshot of the 
work ; and in support of his positions, the author has accumulated a mass of 
facts and documentary proofs that will surprise even the best informed among 
us. It evinces a vast amount of labor and research. It is a great store-house 
of reliable information respecting the origin, objects and results of the war. It 
is quite brief in the discussion of its topics, yet covers nearly 350 duodecimo 
pages, rendered more readable by being divided into thirty-seven chapters. A 
work of such power cannot fail to leave its mark on the public mind. Hack- 
nied politicians may very probably dislike it; but its honesty, impartiality and 
unfaltering earnestness, not Jess than its richness and its power, will win. 
golden opinions for it from right minded men of all parties. 

There is such a continuity of argument and illustration through the work, 
that its merits can be fully appreciated only by an entire perusal ; but we will 
give such specimens as our Jimits allow : 


Texan INDEPENDENCE WON BY OUR TROOPS. — On the 29th October, 1835, 
the Mexican Minister informed the Secretary of State that no less than twelve 
G ¥ 
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vessels were about to sail from New York and New Orleans with military 
stores, and that on the 10th of the month an armed schooner had sailed from 
New Orleans for Texas, without papers from the Mexican Consul, and he de- 
manded the interposition of the Government to prevent such breaches of neu- 
trality. In consequence of this application, the Secretary (Mr. Forsyth) ad- 
dressed a circular to various United States’ Attorneys, directing them to 
* prosecute all violations of those laws of the United States which have been 
enacted for the purpose of preserving peace, and of fulfilling the obligations of 
treaties with foreign nations.’’ The cold generality of this circular indicated 
the temper and wishes of its author, which were no doubt perfectly under- 
stood by the prosecuting officers to whom the order was addressed. Notwith- 
standing the publicity and notoriety of the ‘‘ violations,’’ not an individual was 
ever ponialyea: for participating in them, nor was an officer of the Government 
ever dismissed or censured for treating the circular as a mere matter of form. 
A few months after the date of the circular, Mr. N. C. Read, United States’ 
District Attorney in Ohio, addressed a public meeting in that State, called in 
aid of the Texans, and proposed the following resolution, which was adopted : 
** Resolved, that no law, human or divine, except such as are framed by ty- 
rants, and for their benefit, forbids our assisting the Texans ; and such law, if 
ee exists, we do not as Americans choose to obey.’’ At the same meeting, 
a Committee was openly appointed ‘* to assist Captain Lawrence in raising 
recruits and funds for the cause of Texas.’’ We have no evidence that the 
extraordinary conduct of the Ohio prosecuting officer impaired the confidence 
the Government had, placed in him. Nevertheless, Mr. Forsyth assured the 
Mexican Minister that ‘* all measures enjoined and warranted by law have been 
and will continue to be taken to enforce respect by the citizens of the United 
States within their jurisdiction, to the neutrality of shis Government.”’ 

The declaration of Mr. Van Buren, the personal friend of General Jackson, 
and his successor in office, is a singular commentary on this official and sol- 
emn pledge: ‘* Nothing is either more true or more extensively known, than 
that ‘Texas was wrested from Mexico, and her independence established through 
the instrumentality of citizens of the United States.’’ * 

To a second remonstrance from the Mexican Minister against the aid so 
openly and scandalously afforded by American citizens to the Texans, Mr. 
Forsyth returned, 29th January, 1836, the following most extraordinary re- 
ply : ‘* No sooner was it apparent that the dispute between ‘Texas and the 
dominant party in the other Mexican States would be carried to extremities, 
and indications observed of a design in some of the citizens of the United 
States to take a part in the struggle, all the measures in his power were adopt- 
ed by the President to prevent any interference that could by possibility in- 
volve the United States in the dispute, or give just occasion for suspicions of 
an unfriendly design on the part of the Government to intermeddle in the do- 
mestic quarrel of a neighboring State.”’ 

Six days before these solemn and official assurances were given, a course of 
measures had been commenced by the President, which exhibits the very pe- 
culiar view he was pleased to take of neutral obligations. 

On the 23d January, General Gaines was directed to take a position near 
the western frontier of the State of Louisiana, to prevent the contending parties 
from entering into the United States’ territory! He was reminded that, by 
treaty with Mexico, each power is required to prevent by force “all hostilities 
and incursions on the part of Indian nations within their respective boundaries.”’ 
Supposing this order to have been given in good faith, its sole object could 
have been to protect the Texans from assaults by American Indians. ‘There 
was no reason whatever to apprehend that the Texans, Americans themselves, 
and daily receiving supplies from their countrymen, would make hostile incur- 


* Printed Letter to Mr. Hammet, 20th April, 1844. 
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sions into the American territory. ‘The Mexicans had neither the disposition 
nor the ability to invade the United States. There was, moreover, no proof 
that the American [ndians intended any aggressions upon the Texans. The 
army was stationed on the frontier of Texas for objects very different from 
those which were avowed. Commanded by a General devoted to the cause 
of annexation, it gave countenance and support to the Texans in their strug- 
gle; and, should more efficient aid be needed, no smal] portion of its men, 
arms, and ammunition, would readily find their way into the Texan camp. It 
is to be observed, moreover, that Gaines was not directed to prevent American 
citizens from compromitting the neutrality of the Government. Regiments 
raised in the Southern States might freely pass his tent on their way to wage 
war against a friendly power. In deference to our treaty stipulations, Indians 
were to be restrained from entering Mexico ;- but foes far more dangerous to 
the Mexicans than savages, were to have free admittance. General Gaines 
was a willing instrument; and, in acknowledging the receipt of the orders 
sent to him, showed that he thoroughly understood the purposes for which 
they were issued. ‘‘ Should I (said he in his letter to the Secretary of War, 
of 29th March, 1836,*) find any disposition on the part of the Meaicans or their 
red brethren to menace our frontier, I cannot but deem it my duty, not only to 
hold the troops of my command in readiness for action, in defence of our slen- 
der frontier, but to anticipate their lawless movements by crossing our sup- 
posed or imaginary national boundary, and meeting the savage marauders 
wherever they may be found in their approach towards our frontier.”’ In other 
words, he would march to the rescue of Texas, should the Mexican forces ad- 
vance into the revolted province. A few days after the date of this Jetter, the 
General, in his hot zeal, made a requisition on the Governors of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee, each for a battalion of volunteers te 
eae the frontiers! ‘The General and the Cabinet acted in perfect unison. 

he former had hinted his readiness to cross the imaginary boundary, for the 
purpose of anticipating the approach of the Mexiéans. The latter, on the 
25th April, informed him there was reason to believe the Indians would be in- 
duced tv join the Mexicans, and in that case, should the contending parties 
approach the frontier, he may advance as far as Nacoepocues. On the 4th 
May, he is informed “* that the Secretary or War had written to the Govern- 
ors of Louisiana, Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, and Alabama, requiring 
them to furnish him with such militia force as he may requite to protect the 
Western frontier of the United States from hostile incursions.’”?” The General 
had, on his own responsibility, called for four battalions from four States. 
The President, still more provident, gives him power to call for an unlimited 
number of Militia from no less than five States. And why were those vast 
powers confided to Gaines’—and what and where was the enemy against 
whom this unnumbered Militia was to be poured forth by all these States? 
Not an Indian, not a Texan, not a Mexican, had invaded our territory. The 
country was at peace; nor were there even rumors of approaching war. ‘To 
understand the management of Gaines and his employers, it must be recol- 
lected that adventurers were now flocking to ‘Texas, and that ‘Texan agents 
were organizing in the Southern States military expeditions to rescue the pro- 
vince from the dominion of Mexico. A letter from one of these men, Felix 
Houston, dated Natchez, Mississippi, 4th March, 1836, and published in the 
journals of the day, will suffice to show the character of these expeditions. ‘* J 
contemplate starting for Texas about Ist May next, and expect to take with 
me about five hundred emigrants. J am making preparations for arms, am- 
munition, uniforms, &c., &c., at an expense of $40,000. I shall have a ren- 
dezvous, and begin to send on supplies by the Ist May.’’ Of course, such 
expeditions were a drain upon the pockets of slaveholders, as well as upon the 


* Ex. Roc., Ist Sess. 24th Con. Vol. 6. 
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treasury of Texas. The device of the Cabinet, in permitting General Gaines 
to collect volunteers on the frontier of Texas, from no less than five States, at 
the public expense, obviated the only serious difficulty experienced in raising 
within the United States a military force for wresting Texas from Mexico. 
Recruits for Texas might now, under the requisitions of the President, and 
the plenipotentiary discretion of the General, be equipped and transported 
from the neighboring States to Nacogdoches, in Texas, at the cost of the 
United States. When once in Texas, they might fight the Mexicans if they 
pleased, but they were sent there to ‘‘ protect the frontier ;’’ and, in sending 
them for such a purpose, the President of course violated none of the obliga- 
tions of neutrality, and afforded the Mexicans no cause for complaint! Gen- 
eral Gaines had been authorized to advance as far as Nacogdoches ; but cir- 
cumstances might occur to render it expedient for him to go still farther, and 
the administration boldly reserved to themselves the privilege of sending him 
and his army wherever they pleased. The Mexican Minister very naturally 
remonstrated against the invasion of Mexican territory by the American army. 
Mr. Forsyth very coolly replied (May 10th), ‘‘ that to protect Measco from 
American Indians, and to protect our frontiers from Mexican Indians, our 
troops, might, if necessary, be sent into the heart of Mexico.”’ 

It would seem that neither General McComb, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, nor the Governor of Louisiana; had been admitted into the secrets 
of the Cabinet. On the 26th of April, the former addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, from New Orleans, informing him that the Governor insists 
that it is unnecessary ‘‘ to send to the frontiers of the State any troops, as the 
country was not invaded, nor likely in his epinion to be invaded ; and further, 
he was impressed with the belief, that it was a scheme of those interested in 
the Texan speculations, who had been instrumental in making General Gaines 
believe that the Mexican authorities were tampering with the Indians within 
our boundaries; and at the same time exciting, by false representations here, 
the sympathies of the pebple in favor of the Texans, with a view of inducing 
the authorities of the United States to lend their aid in raising in this city a 
force composed of interested persons, who should move to the Texan frontier 
under the call of General Gaines, and afterwards, under false pretensions, 
actually march into Texas, and take part in the war now waging between the 
Texans and the Government of Meaxico ; and all this at the expense of the United 
States, and consequently with the implied sanction of the Government.”’ 

This letter affords an amusing instance of the simplicity of the commanding 
General, who supposed he was giving information to the Government when 
detailing the natural and intended consequences of its own measures. The 
General did not know what is proved by official documents, that the device of 
placing an army on the frontiers of Texas originated with the Cabinet, and 
net with Gaines. 

The troops, in obedience to orders from Washington, marched into Texas, 
and took a position at Nacogdoches. Immediately, Houston, the Texan 
President, issued his proclamation, pretending that the Indians were about to 
attack Nocogdoches, and calling on the militia ** to sastain the United States 
troops at this place, and ¢o report themselves to the United States Commander.”’ 
The object of the proclamation was two-fold, first, to impress both Texans 
and Mexicans with the military aid to be granted the former by the United 
States, — and secondly, to array, as soon as possible, the Texan militia under 
the American General. 

An American officer at Nacogdoches, indignant at the perfidious conduct of 
the Government, thus gave vent to his indignation in a letter published at the 
time in the Army and Navy Chronicle. Speaking of the object of taking their 
ae. position, he remarked, ‘‘ It is to create the impression in Texas and 

exico, that the Government of the United States takes a part in the contro- 
versy. It is in fact lending to the cause of Texas,all the aid which it can de- 
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rive from the countenance and apparent support of the United States, besides 
placing our troops in a situation to take an active part in aid of the Texans, in 
case a reverse of their affairs should render aid necessary.”’ 

One of the practical results of sending troops into Texas is given in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Pensacola Gazette:—‘* About the middle of Jast 
month, General Gaines sent an officer of the United States army into Texas, 
to reclaim some deserters. He found them already enlisted in the Texan ser- 
vice, to the number of Two HUNDRED. ‘They still wore the uniform of our 
army, but refused, of course, to return. This is a new view of our Texan re- 
lations. 

When our troops were no longer needed in Texas, they were withdrawn, 
and sent to fight the Seminoles in Florida. General Gaines now issued a 
proclamation, offering a full pardon to those who had ‘‘ absented themselves 
from their regiments,’’ provided they returned by a certain day. As these 
absentees, commonly ealled deserters, had been serving the eause of slavery 
in Texas, the mercy of the General was cordially extended to them, 


Our CLaims aGainst Mexitco.— The public have heard much, but un- 
derstood little, about ‘* Our claims upon Mexico.’’ It is not probable thet one 
in a thousand of those who declaim about Mexican outrages, as justifying the 
war against that Republic, knew whereof they affirm. Before entering upon 
an examination of our claims upon Mexico, it may be well to state two of the 
general principles which, by the laws and usages of nations, limit the interfer- 
ence of a government in behalf of the demands of its citizens upon foreign 
powers for the redress of alleged grievances. 

Complaints growing out of contracts entered into by citizens of one country 
with the Government of another, are not properly subjects for international 
discussion. Our Government would not tolerate for a moment, a remonstrance 
from the British Cabinet in behalf of an Englishman employed in our arsenals 
or ship-yards, who complained that he had not been paid his stipulated wages. 

Where by ¢reaty a foreigner is entitled to seek redress in the courts of the 
country in which his alleged injury has been received, his Government is not 
permitted to convert his wrong, whether rea] or imaginary, into a national 
grievance. Should an English subject be assaulted in our streets, defrauded 
by his debtor, or falsely imprisoned by a police officer, his Government could 
not demand of ours redress for his sufferings. Were these two principles to 
be disregarded, and were Governments to insist on sitting in judgment on the 
contracts their subjects might form with foreign powers, or on the quarrels in 
which they might be involved abroad, it is very evident that the peace of the 
world would be perpetually disturbed. Yet these principles, as we shall see 
hereafter, have been set at naught in many of the claims preferred by the 
American Government on that of Mexico. 

On the 20th July, 1836, shortly after the victory of San Jacinto, and the 
captivity of the President of Mexico, the Secretary of State sent to Mr. Ellis, 
our Minister, a list of fifteen complaints against the Republic, accompanied 
with the strange acknowledgment that ‘‘ the Department is not in possession 
of proof of all the cireumstances of the wrong done in the above cases, as re- 
presented by the aggrieved parties. ‘The Cabinet deemed it expedient to pre- 
fer the complaints without loss of time, and to seek afterwards the proof to 
establish them.’’ 

But the most extraordinary part of this procedure, and which reveals the 
anxiety of the Government to bring on a rupture with Mexico, is the course 
prescribed to Ellis. He is ordered to demand such reparation ‘‘ as these ac- 
cumulated wrongs may be found to require.’’ If no satisfactory answer shall 
be given in three weeks, he was to announce, that, unless redress shal] be af- 
forded without unnecessary delay, his further residence would be useless. If 
this threat proved unavailing, he was to notify the Government that, unless a 
satisfactory answer was returned in two weeks, he should ask for his passport, 
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and at the expiration of the fortnight, he is to return home, if no satisfactory 
answer is received. The Mexican Minister had already, for the reasons we 
have stated, left Washington ; and here we see a contrivance for withdrawing 
our Minister from Mexico in a manner highly irritating and insulting. All 
diplomatic relations between the two countries being thus interrupted, and for 
the alleged reason that Mexico had refused to pay our just demands, the way 
would be open for reprisals, and consequently war would follow. 

It will be observed, too, that the responsibility of taking the momentous 
step which was almost necessarily to lead to hostilities, was adroitly thrown 
upon the discretion of a Mississippi slaveholder, eager to enlarge the slave 
territory by the annexation of Texas. Mr. Ellis was to judge whether the 
reparation offered was such as our ‘‘ accumulated wrongs ’”’ required ; he was 
to decide what was unnecessary delay, and he alone to determine whether the 
answers he received were or were not satisfactory. 


These few extraets, though all that our limits will allow, give only a very 
imperfect idea of the work asa whole. Judge Jay is widely known as one of our 
most vigorous and accomplished writers ; and this volume is decidedly the ablest 
production that has ever come from his pen. It is truly a book for the times, 
an admirable exposure of the Mexican war from first to last. Many of its details 
are exceedingly interesting ; but we have nospace for them. We advise every 
one to get the book, and read it all in course. 


LLL IIS 





ITEMS. 


Presipent Taytor’s InaveuraL oN Peace. — Our geographical position, 
the genius of our institutions and our people, the advancing spirit of civiliza- 
tion, and, above all, the dictates of religion, direct us to the cultivation of 
peaceful and friendly relations with all other powers. It is to be hoped that 
no international question can now arise which a Government, confident in its 
own strength, and resolved to protect its own just rights, may not settle by 
wise negotiation; and it eminently becomes a Government like our own, 
founded on the morality and intelligence of its citizens, and upheld by their 
affections, éo exhaust every resort of honorable diplomacy before appealing to 
arms. In the conduct of our foreign relations I shall conform to these views, 
as I believe them essential to the best interests and the true honor of the 
country. 


Proposition ror StipuLtatep ArsiTration. — Mr. Tuck, of N.H., sub- 
mitted the following proposition to the House of Representatives, near the 
close of its last session : — 

Whereas the evils of war are acknowledged by all civilized nations, and the 
ealamities, individval and general, which are inseparably connected with it, 
have attracted the attention of mahy humane and enlightened citizens of this 
and other countries; and whereas it is the disposition of the people of the 
United States to co-operate with others in all appropriate and judicious exer- 
tions to prevent a recurrence of national conflicts, therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be directed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing a correspondence to be opened by the Sec- 
retary of State with foreign governments, on the subject of procuring treaty 
stipulations for the reference of al] future disputes to a friendly arbitration, or 
for the establishment instead thereof, of a Congress of Nations to determine 
international law, and settle international disputes. 


Lorv BroveHaM ON THE PROSPECTS OF War In Evrope. —If he began 
by turning towards the north, and then carried his view southwards from 
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Schleswig-Holstein to the foot of the boot of Italy, he saw nothing but 
grounds for apprehending war. Whether he looked at Hungary, Croatia, 
Vienna, Piedmont, Venice, or Sicily, he saw nothing calculated to relieve that 
apprehension. 

There is too much reason to fear, that such forebodings as these will yet be 
realized ; and certain it is that, if public opinion there had not been greatly 
changed from what it was thirty or fifty years ago, al] Europe would long ere 
this been wrapt in the flames of war. Whether the principles of peace, or the 
just dread of the evils inseparable from the sword, have spread far enough, or 
struck deep enough, to prevent such a terrible catastrophe, remains to be seen. 

LaBoRS IN THE CAUSE ABROAD. — We have no space to give even a sketch 
of them; but we cannot refrain from congratulating our friends through the 
world on the vigor and success of the efforts now making especially by our co- 
workers in England. They have been canvassing apparently the whole coun- 
try, and have every where found large, enthusiastic audiences, and such 
prompt, hearty, determined responses from the people as encourage the high- 
est hopes. We would there could be a similar canvas of our own country ; 
and we trust there will be in due time. 


Bequest To THE Society. — From the Executors and Trustees of the late 
Wittiam Exy, Esq., Hartford, Ct., we have received, though since the date 
to which our receipts are brought down in the present Advocate, a legacy of 
Two Hunprep and Firry Dou.ars to our Society. 

D> Tue Nexr Anniversary or THE American Peace Society — will 
be held on Monday, May 28th, at 7}¢ o’clock, P. M., in the Winter Street 
Church, Boston. The Annual Address will be by Cuartes Sumner, Esq., 
of this city. Meeting for business in the upper Vestry of the Church at 4 
P. M., where a punctual and general attendance is earnestly requested. 

D> Jay’s Review or tHe Mexican War.—Such arrangements have 
been made, that this work can be had at our office for gratuitous circulation at 
the rate of $40 per 100, in cloth, and $25 in paper covers. Responsible 
persons, wishing to undertake its circulation, can also have them oa the most 
favorable terms. 

Demand for Judge Jay’s Review. — The first edition, of nearly 2000 copies, 
was used up at once; a second edition, of the same number, has also been 
disposed of ; and a third edition is already issued, and likely soon to be gone. 
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Upham on Peace, - -— « 


Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. for a cent. 
BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwi 


Hancock on Peace, ‘ ° . $025 
Dymond on War, - : 20 
Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 


A discount for gratuitous distribution. 


th, Cor. Sec.; W. C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 


New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 
Philadelplia, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 


PosTaar — same as a newspaper, by decision of P. M. Gen., as containing news. 





